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And if ſo be that the King's wrath ariſe, and he ſay unto thee, 
Wherefore approached ye ſo nigh unto the city when ye did fight ?— 


—— Then ſay thou, Thy ſervant Uriah the Hittite is dead alſo. 


"=. words were put into. the mouth 
of the meſſenger, who was ſent to ac- 

quaint king David with the bad ſucceſs of 
his troops at the ſiege of Rabbah. Joab 
who was generaliſſimo of the forces, having 
taken a raſh and imprudent ſtep in approach- 
ing too near the walls of the city, was afraid 
of the King's diſpleaſure, and. the fatal con- 
quences with which it might poſhbly be at- 
tended: he knew the tenderneſs of his ma- 
ſter's heart, and how careful he was of the 
lives and intereſts of his people; he charged 
the meſſenger therefore, if his wrath was 
kindled, to appeaſe and ſoften him with this 
welcome news, © Uriah the Hittite is dead 
alſo;” He is dead, the huſband of the beau- 
tiful BarHSHEBZA; He is dead, who was maſter 
of thoſe charms for which thy foul languiſh- 
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eth; He is dead, the diſturber of thy peace, 
the let and hindrance to thy deareſt plea- 
ſures.— 


Joas acted in this particular circumſtance 
like a man of prudence and policy, one who 
knew the world, and was acquainted with the 
frailty and weaknels of the human heart : ac- 
cordingly we find, that whatever diſagreeable 

ſenſations the former part of the meſſage 
might have raiſed in the King, the latter diſ- 
perſed in an inſtant; as ſoen as he heard of 
 Uriah's death, he was all patience and reſign- 
ation; he reaſoned, and moralized upon the 
unhappy affair with the calmneſs of. a ſtoic 
philoſopher; Go, ſaid he to the meſſenger, 
and tell my good friend Joab, “ let not this 
thing diſpleaſe thee; I am fatisfy'd of thy 
conduct and courage: I know how thy tender 
ſenſe of honour will be wounded, and how thy 
humanity will bleed for the loſs and flaugh- 
ter that hath happened: but moderate thy af- 
fliction; © for the ſword devoureth one as well 
as another: the fortune of war is doubtful 
and uncertain ; it is not either prudence, or art, 
or valour, that can always prevent misfortunes, 
| | and 
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and ſecure to us the victory: But tell him to 
keep up his ſpirits, „and make the battle 
more ſtrong againſt the city,” that at laſt it 
may be overthrown and taken.— 


Now if we give ourſelves leave to examine 
the conduct of thoſe who have hitherto been 
converſant in courts; we ſhall generally find 
that they have proceeded upon the ſame ſyſtem 
of politics, with this of Joab. It hath been 
their buſineſs to find out the ruling paſſion of 
their maſter, and make that ſubſervient to the 
baſeſt and moſt infamous purpoſes. If they 
could diſcover any weakneſs in his ſoul (and 
where is the man who is in every part, and at 
all times firm and unaſſailable?) by flattering 
him in this tender and intereſting point, to 
what a pitch of power have they not aſpired, 
what a ſeries of complicated villainies have they 
not perpetrated with impunity? Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with frequent inſtances of this un- 
happy weakneſs in the Prince, and wickedneſs in 
the miniſter. How many nations have been re- 
duced to the very brink of deſtruction, by ſome 
unfortunate attachment, ſome fatal byaſs in their 
King to this or that particular object? Not 
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perhaps that ſuch an attachment was Iq 1TSEL? 
evil and dangerous, inconſiſtent with the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the conſtitution, or de- 
ſtructive of the rights and liberties of the Sub- 
ject but merely as it afforded the Miniſter a 
cloak for his miſconduct; as it blinded his Ma- 
ſter to his weakneſſes and imperfections; and 
ſtood as a Screen betwixt him and the vengeance 
of an injured people. For the miſery of it is, that 
however black and atrocious his crimes may be; 
tho he ſquander away the treaſure of the kingdom 
in bribery and corruption; or ſacrifice, like 
Joab, its beſt blood thro' raſhneſs and ambi- 
tion; though he introduce a ſyſtem of vena- 
lity, which cannot fail to corrupt the morals 
of the people, and ſap the very baſis and foun- 
dation of liberty civil and religious ; tho' he pur- 
ſue fuch unjuſt and abominable meaſures to ſup- 
port himſelf in power, as muſt neceſſarily with- 
draw the affection of the people from their ſo- 
vereign; in ſhort, tho © from the erown of 
his head to the ſole of his foot, there is no 
ſoundneſs in him, but wounds, and bruiſes; 
and putrifying ſores; — yet the miſery of it is, 
that there is no way of wounding this monſter 
of Iniquity, but thro' the ſides of the prince. 
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Every attack that is made againſt the Minion, 
will be conſidered as levelled at Majeſty; every 
murmur of diſcontent at ſuch unwarrantable 
proceedings will be repreſented as diſaffection to 
his perſon and government. This Joab was tho- 
roughly ſenſible of, and acted accordingly : he 
knew that. if he could repreſent the. ſlaughter 
that happened (thro' his own imprudence) as a 
neceſſary conſequence of obeying the xx1vaTE or- 
ders of the king with zeal, and punctuality; he 
knew that, in. ſuch a caſe, the reſentment of 
the whole army would be of no moment, the 
elamours of the whole people would be empty 
and inſignificant. Nay perhaps he advanced 
ſtill further, and made a merit to the King of 
the Odium which he incurred: perhaps he diſ- 
played in the ſtrongeſt light the zeal which. he 
had for his ſervice, and ſhewed him: that not 
the hatred and abuſe of the whole nation could 
deter him from executing his commands, and 
ſecuring to him the poſſeſſion of his beloved 


BATHSHEBA,— 


HAP v, my Brethren, infinitely happy are 
we of this nation, under the mild and gentle 
government of a PRINCE, who, ENAOux D 

ONLY 
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ONLY or VirRTuE, hath occaſion for the stcrtT 
SERVICES of no Joab. For alas, when once a 
King is poſſeſſed by any depraved and vicious 
Paſſion, there never will be wanting men weak 
Infaniowe as this * propoſal of David's was to 
Joab, we find he acquieſced in it immedi- 
ately: no doubt but he had his reaſons for 
ſuch an implicit obedience ; reaſons of the 
utmoſt weight and importance, which would 
have prevailed with a man of far better prin- 
ciples, of more unſhaken Integrity. He was 
called upon loudly by intereſt and duty ; all 
his hopes of preferment were buſy about him, 
and would not ſuffer him to leave the flowery 
path of honour, for the road of virtue ſo rug- 


ged and dangerous. Beſides which, an af- 


tection for David, and a grateful ſenſe of the 


favours he had already received, might poſſi- 
bly confirm his yet wavering reſolution, and 
determine him to execute his commands, how- 
ever unreaſonable and cruel, Now as theſe 

are 


* Set Uriah in the forefront of the hotteſt battle, and re- 
tire ye from him, that he may be ſmitten and die. II. Sam. 


Ki. 16. 
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are the two great Sources of every criminal 
compliance, viz. a State of Dependence, and 
a Senſe of Gratitude, it may not perhaps ſeem 
impertinent to conſider them ſeperately, and 


ſhew how far we ſhould ſuffer ourſelves to be 
influenced by them.— 


And firſt, from the unequal diſtribution of 
the goods of fortune, and the relation that ſub- 
fiſts between us as members of the ſame com- 
munity, our intereſts become of courſe twiſted 
and interwoven together. There are few men 
in a fituation ſo ſingularly fortunate, as to have 
nothing to hope for, or fear from any one; ſuch 
happy freeholders in practice and opinion, that 
they are obliged to pay ſuit and ſervice to no 
man. Thus Dependences neceſſarily ariſe ; and 
in proportion to the influence that one man has 
over the fortunes of another, tis obſervable that 
he generally claims the ſubmiſſion of his under- 
ſtanding, and the direction of his actions. He 
looks upon him as his cxeaTURE, as the work 
of his own hands; and expects that, like other 
Heathen images of filver and gold, © tho' he 
have eyes he ſee not, tho' he have ears he hear 
not, neither ſhould he ſpeak with his mouth.” 
N ow, tho this is not a very reaſonable uſe of 
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power, to diveſt a man of all his ſenſes, and de- 
grade him into a mere machine, or tool, that is 
to be work d with at pleaſure; tho' it cannot be 
very agreeable to him to be managed like a Pup- 
pet, and dragged about with a © hook in his 
noſe;” yet no great harm might poſſibly enſue, 
were the paths, which he is required to tread in, 
known beforehand to be ſaſe and eaſy. But the 
misfortune of it is, that Superiors do not always 
confine themſelves to theſe limits. Their eye is 
fixed perhaps upon ſome other's Property (ſome 
little corner of a field ſuppole, that will juſt make 
their eſtate ſquare and regular;) and their Vaſſals, 
for as ſuch they uſe their dependents, muſt then 
without ſcruple wade thro' the dirt, and afliſt 
them in breaking down the encloſure. They 
have an ugly law-ſuit on their hands, and it is 
neceſſary that a Witneſs or two ſhould be ſi- 
lenced—here again is freſh work for their depen- 
dents; they muſt contrive ſome how or other to 
buy off the Evidence, or if that is impoſſible, 
ſuborn others, who may render their teſtimony 
falſe, and invalid. Their heart is ſet perhaps 
upon ſome borough—a miſerable event for their 
miſerable dependents ; who at the expence of their 
health and honour, their conſcience and eonſtitu- 
tion, muſt drink and. ſwear and lye, for the 
CRE DIT 
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CREDIT and intereſt of their Patron. But the 
moſt terrible misfortune, which can poſſibly ariſe 
{rom a dependence upon the Great, is, when mad 
with ambition, or intoxicated with the luſt of 
power, they require us to proſtitute our PENS to 
their intereſts, and reſentments. For if we are 
ſuperior in Genius and Learning to the gene- 
rality of mankind (and if we are not, they will 
regard our Services as mean and contemptible) 
the miſchiefs we ſhall do to ſociety are many and 
grievous, We mult diſtort facts, and make them 
bend to our purpoſe : we muſt compare and join 
things together, between which there is not the 
leaft analogy; and ſeperate others, by nice and 
ſubtile diſtinctions, that have the neareſt and moſt 
intimate connection: for 'reaſon we muſt ſubſti- 
tute declamation, and ſophiſtry for argument: we 
muſt ſtrip Truth of all her beauty and lovelineſs, 
and trick out Falſchood in the moſt glaring and 
bewitching colours: we muſt put Modeſty to 
the bluſh, and defame Innocence; muſt ſtab 
Plain-dealing with wit, and purſue Honeſty 
with the ſhafts of ridicule: in ſhort, we 
muſt confound right and wrong, and not on- 
ly call darkneſs light, and light darkneſs,” but 
employ all the arts of ſoft Perſuaſion, all the 
magic graces of Eloquence, to win over others 8 
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the ſame opinion: it muſt be our buſineſs, our 
delight to delude and draw them into errour; re- 
ſembling thus the wicked and abandoned Jero- 
boam, who is ſtigmatized in Scripture with hav- 
ing made Iſrael to ſin. The Writings of Men 
thus deſtitute of principle, and enſlaved to a 
party, muſt needs be of the moſt pernicious con- 
ſequence; and are like the flying Roll, which is 
deſcribed by the prophet Zechariah, * as a curſe 
going over the face of the whole earth.” 


Tus then are ſome of the evils to which a 
ſtate of dependence expoſes us. Deplorable in- 
deed, and much to be pity'd are all ſuch caſes, 
when men are reduced to the ſhocking alterna- 


tive either to loſe their bread, or lay waſte their 


conſcience. However it ſhould be immoveably 
fixed in our remembrance that no intereſts, we 
can poſſibly have in other men's hands, can be of 
half the importance to us, as ſecuring to our- 
ſelves a friend in God, . who keeps in his own dil- 
poſal the hearts of all men, and can turn them | 


how and whenever he pleaſes, 


Bur while we are thus careful leſt our intereſt 
ſhould blind us, or our. dependence upon the 
Great betray us into evil; we ſhould take heed 


[oy] 
that we do not run into the oppoſite extreme, and 
thro' a too ſcrupulous and ſqueamiſh honeſty, re- 
fuſe to comply with the reaſonable requeſts and 
injunctions of our Patron. Thoſe, who have con- 
fer d upon us any great and fignal obligation, 
have an undoubted right to our ſervices in all in- 
nocent and indifferent matters. They have a 
claim upon us of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt urgent 
nature; a claim, that is founded on the ſacred, 
unalterable, eternal Laws of Juſtice; a claim, 
which when we once reject, we ſhew ourſelves 
capable of every baſegeſs, and villainy under hea- 
ven. Ingratitude is a Sin of fo black and ſhock- 
ing a complexion ; tis ſo deſtructive of all gene- 
rous and ſocial ſentiments ; ſuch a complicated act 
of Injuſtice; ſuch an affront to the dignity of hu- 
man nature; ſuch a contempt of all laws moral 
and divine; that we may ſuppoſe, without the 
leaſt breach of charity, the Wretch who is guilty 
of it would not even ſtick at Sacrilege and Mur- 
der, to promote his private views, and intereſts, 
could he commit them with the ſame impunity. 
| Attend to me, my Brethren, while I analyze this 
compoſition of iniquity, and ſhew you the black 
ingredients, of which it is made up | Tis a mix- 
ture of Pride and Meanneſs, of Avarice and Envy: 
the firſt of theſe puffs a man up with ſuch an 
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cover weening conceit of his own merit, that he 
thinks nothing too great and good for him ; while 
an abject meanneſs of foul makes him ſubmit to 
receive obligations that his pride will not ſuffer 
him to own: Avarice teaches him to betray and 
abuſe his benefactor, when he is no longer in a con- 
dition to ſerve him, and any advantage may accrue 
from ſo prepoſterous a conduct; while Envy, like 
a ſour and vicious ſtomach, turns the very nou- 
riſhment he receives into bad humours. Thus 
from the ſcum of all theſe Vices, blended together, 
and fermented perhaps. by a ſpirit of paſſion or 
party, ſprings Ingratitude: a vile and moſt abo- 
minable fin, that degrades a man below the ſa- 
vageſt of the brute creation, who are to be tamed 
and ſoftened by acts of kindneſs ; and makes him 
reſemble that malignant Being, whoſe pleaſure it 
is to deſtrcy thoſe firſt, that ſerve him moſt faith- 
fully. Indeed the wretch who is of a Spirit ſo 
degenerate, and corrupt, as to return the favours 
of his benefactor with ill offices, is utterly. unſafe 
for civil ſociety and converſation: let him be thruſt 
out, like the Leper from the camp, and branded 
with ſome Mark of Infamy, left the contagion of 
his example ſhould infe& others, and diſpoſe : 
them to evil. 


5 + Bur: 
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Bur it is unneceſſary, and perhaps unreaſon- 
able here to expatiate any further on the baſe- 
neſs, and odiouſneſs of ſuch a diſpoſition. One 
of the chief uſes of Education is, not only to 
improve and exalt every Virtue, but by refining 
and ſoftning our manners to render. us more ſen- 
{ible of their charms :. and I am perſuaded that 
we, who have enjoyed this advantage, are in 
greater danger of offending thro an exceſs of gra- 
titude than a defect of it. It is difficult, I had 
almoſt ſaid impoſſible, for an ingenuous Mind 
to reſiſt the attacks of this eloquent and amiable 
Virtue. The love, which ſprings naturally from 
a ſenſe of extraordinary favours: received, blinds 
us to all the donor's Imperfections: we loſe ſight 
of the man in contemplation of the benefactor ; 
and can ſuſpect no ill from a hand, that hath 
imparted to us ſuch a world of good. Having 
this active principle, this tender advocate within 
our breaſts, how eaſy, how natural is it to liſten 
to its motions, tho they ſhould even claſh and 
interfere with our duty? Surely that fort is in 
great danger of being betrayed, that hath got ſo 


powerful, and treacherous an enemy within the 
walls We ſhould beware therefore left by an 
implicit concurrence with the meaſures of our be- 
nefactor, without duely examining their moral 
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tendency, we lay ourſelves under the diſpleaſure 
of God, while we mean only to diſcharge a debt 
of gratitude to a friend. We may comply with 


our patron in every thing that is lawful, and rea- 


ſonable; nay, we may break through cuſtom, and 
deſpiſe faſhion, to oblige and ſerve him; we may 


ſacrifice our opinion, our taſte, our judgement to 
his whim and humour: but beyond this is unlaw- 
ful—one ſtep further betrays us into fin: and 


when we have given up our Virtue, we do not 
only expoſe ourſelves to the wrath of heaven, but 
to the ſecret contempt and averſion of him, for 


whom we made ſo precious a ſacrifice. For how- 


ever the purpoſes of the Great may be ſerved by 
ſuch wicked and ſcandalous compliances ; Inte- 


grity is the ſureſt method of . procuring their 


eſteem, and love: becauſe it is not only the mark 


of an honeſt and ingenuous mind; but the ſafeſt, 
nay the ſole foundation, whereon they can rea- 


ſonably hope to build a firm truſt and confidence. 
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